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policy. It was now more difficult than ever to find a formula for
the settlement of the Sudan question, and it proved fatal to two
further attempts (1927-8 and 1929-30) to negotiate the desired
treaty. Henderson, the Labour Foreign Secretary, came nearest
success on the latter occasion, but there was a point at which, like
MacDonald in 1924, he was obliged to stand firm for British
rights.
These agitations and the tumults accompanying them proved fatal
to the orderly development of self-government in Egypt. The story
of the next tew years is that of obscure intrigues between the King
and the politicians, perpetual suspensions of the Constitution, sudden
crises in which the British High Commissioner intervened and
cruisers were dispatched to Alexandria, long periods in which he
washed his hands and declared himself a neutral spectator of events.
Skilfully manoeuvring between the parties, King Fuad endeavoured
to establish Palace rule conducted in the Oriental way for his own
benefit and that of his favourites. Thirteen years after the proclama-
tion of independence many Egyptians were left complaining that
British policy had delivered them over to the arbitrary rule of an
unpopular sovereign, which they would not have tolerated if they
had been in reality a free people.
5
In the circumstances it was impossible to say that Egyptian self-
government had either succeeded or failed. From the beginning the
unsettled reserved questions had hung over the scene, keeping National-
ist agitation alive, diverting politicians from their domestic affairs, dis-
crediting all the leaders, as one after another returned baffled from
London. Experience showed the extreme difficulty of any settle-
ment unless it was worked with good-will by both parties. The
British High Commissioner might declare himself neutral, even pride
himself on not interfering with Egyptian affairs, but so long as he
sat in the Residency with British troops at his disposal and put his
veto on any movement likely to disturb order, he seemed to Egyptians
to be throwing his aegis over forms of government which, if left to
themselves, they would speedily have brought to an end. Great
Britain, they said, so long as she exercised this power, had the duty of
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